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in general terms. Although a large number of specific measures of achievement exist, most authors are concerned with general theoretical issues. The common assumption is that all test scores tap an underlying construct called achievement, rather than a specific skill. When the research incorporates other concepts or measures, such as attitudes toward school, aspirations, or levels of attainment, the outcome measures are reported.
PATERNAL WORK STATUS AND THE ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN
Apart from influencing social class, how does a father's work status affect the achievement of offspring? To what extent does paternal work, or the lack of it, influence the employment of wives, the patterns of child rearing, and the outcomes for children? While social theorists have pondered these questions for centuries, rigorous empirical studies designed to answer them are rare. As Bronfenbrenner and Crouter (in this volume) tell us, work and family issues are separated by distinctive research traditions and disciplinary boundaries. Most analysts have accepted what Kanter (1977:Chapter 7) called "the myth of separate worlds." In this view, work is quite distinct from family life. It occurs in a different place, at a different period of time, and it requires unique skills.
Many Americans tend to deny that there are direct connections between work and family. Aberle and Naegele (1952) asked a sample of middle-class parents how their occupational lives affected their behavior in their families. The fathers reported either no relationships of any importance or rejected outright the suggestion that there were any. Dyer (1964) found a similar pattern of denial among lower-class men, even though their families displayed a keen perception of the work situation as it affects the father and the family. Kanter (1977) argues that modern bureaucratic organizations, based on the values of rationality and achievement through merit, compete for time, attention, and loyalty with families. The authority structure and values defined by work organizations tend to be at odds with family relationships. It is, perhaps, more comfortable for employees, as well as researchers, to ignore the degree to which one aspect of life spills over into another.
Several authors have developed work typologies that capture dimensions of paternal work status relevant to family life. Aldous (1969) developed a number of distinctive dimensions of paternal work relations, such as the relative salience of work and the degree to which it is synchronized with family schedules, responsibilities, and plans. Rapo-port and Rapoport (1971) discuss the isomorphism between family roles and occupational plans. For example, they report that science-orientedn.
